THE BRITISH EMPIRE
that away. Preference crept back again by the back
door. The Dominions, becoming protectionist in
the eighties and nineties, imposed lower tariffs on
British than on foreign goods. These preferences
they regarded as a tribute to the general advantages
that they enjoyed as member-nations of the British
Commonwealth. In exchange, they obtained an
economic advantage which was more important to
them than any preferences: they were assured that
the United Kingdom market would always be open
to them without hindrance or limit, even though
they had always to compete there on level terms
with foreign producers. Preference for E?ominion
foodstuffs, they knew, could only go hand in hand
with protection for the British farmer.
The Agreements
The adoption of protection in the United King-
dom put a new face on all this. There was a general
desire in the United Kingdom to offer some return
for preferences enjoyed in Dominion markets.
There was an equally strong desire to bring down
some of the very high protective tariffs that the
Dominions had imposed on British goods, let alone
foreign goods; through bargaining with the Domin-
ions to this end, it was hoped that imperial prefer-
ence could be made an instrument to 'clear out the
channels of trade among ourselves', as Mr. Baldwin
put it at Ottawra. The result of the negotiations was
not very comfortable to this hope. A series of agree-
ments was signed between the United Kingdom and
the several Dominions, whereby the former guaran-
teed certain preferences both in tariffs and in quotas
(the same preferences for all British countries) in
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